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A TROUT BROOK. 

If the mass of mankind was made up of those un- 
imaginative and practical people who flatter them- 
selves that they are men of sense, it would go hard 
with the small number of good fellows who are gifted 
with special tastes and passions. What there is in 
angling, for instance, that tempts a man to follow it 
day after day, sir, tramping through the woods, 
along some stream, or brook, clambering up and 
down the rocks, at the risk of breaking his neck, sir, 
throwing his line here and there, and finally coming 
home at night, often without a fish, sir — is one of 
the things that our friend Gradgrind cannot find 
out. He is not averse to eating the trout that 
Piscator once in a while catches (if he could only be 
frank, he would say that he enjoys them hugeljO. but 
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he declares that they are not worth the time that has 
been wasted, and the vital force that has been ex- 
pended, sir, in order to bring them to the table. He 
is right, no doubt, for when was he ever wrong } — 
but Piscator smiles good-naturedly, helps him to 
another crisp plateful, and — goes a-trouting to-mor- 
row, just as if he had not been crushed by the most 
convincing arguments ! 

There never was an angler (at least we have never 
known one) who was not, although he may not have 
suspected the fact, an enthusiastic lover of nature. 
There are many ways of loving nature, — as the poet's, 
which contents itself with seizing its general effects ; 
the painter's, which acquires knowledge of its forms 
and colors ; the naturalist's, which compels the most 
careful study of its details ; and the angler's, which 
consists of simple delight in all that pertains to 



woods and waters. He may be a naturalist, as indeed 
most good anglers are ; he may be a painter, as many 
are ; he may be- a poet, as some few are ; but above 
and beyond all he is an angler, and his lines have fallen 
in pleasant places. As he wanders along the banks 
of his favorite brook, a sense of serene satisfaction 
settles upon his mind. He appears to be busy, but 
he is possessed of the amplest leisure. He may thihk 
of the trout that he is angling for, but it is not neces- 
sary, for if there, he will have him sooner or later. 

The idyl of the angler's dream breaks sometimes 
into a l3''ric such as Mr. Caselear has drawn for us. 
It shows his knowledge of woods and waters, his 
light and breezy, yet firm and assured touch, and his 
hearty sympathy with angling. We know of nothing 
more characteristic of this accomplished artist, whose 
genius it represents at its best. 



